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EVERY TUESDAY FOUNDED BY ARTHUR MEE PRICE THREEPENCE 


A Frosty Summer For Secrets of the 
British Explorers 


Magnetic Skies 


RADIO AND THE 


Jumping To It 


Off Again to Graham Land aurora borealis 


Cummer is coming to the Antarctic, and once again the young 
^ British explorers of the Falkland Islands Dependencies 
Survey are to set out to discover something more of the un¬ 
known continent. 

On October 10 the John Biscoe is due to sail from Southamp¬ 
ton with a party of 15 to 20 explorers going to Graham Land, 
a plateau 6000 feet high away to the south of Cape Horn. 

. The young explorers will be and often, on top, 60 feet above 


led by Major Pierce-Butler, who 
last year led a sledging party 
that surveyed over 1000 miles of 
the Weddell Sea coast of Graham 
Land. He told the C N recently 
that he is eager to get away to 
the snow and ice—and to his 
well-loved dogs. 

Adventure awaits these eager 
young men who are again 
challenging this frozen wilder¬ 
ness. It has grim surprises for 
them: chasms hidden by a thin 
layer of snow; howling blizzards 
that keep the travellers huddled 
in their tents, often in danger of 
running out of food; or sheets 
of ice-cold water, melted by the 
sun but lying on ice, to be 
traversed. These young pioneers 
are eager to risk it all. 

In summertime, however, it is 
often quite warm in the sun—as 
much as ,60 to 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit—and the explorers 
sometimes travel stripped to the 
waist and become sun-tanned; 
but in the shade the temperature 
seldom rises above freezing point 
—so it is not advisable to sit 
about half-naked in the shade I 

In summer, too, the ground 
ashore is not everywhere covered 
by snow. Patches of bare ground 
appear on which moss and lichen 
are found. 

A Colossal Crust 

This year the party plan to 
travel by sledge along the un¬ 
known coast of Alexander I 
Island. One of their .objects is 
to find out whether the sea 
between it and the neighbouring 
Charcot Island is covered by sea- 
ice or shelf-ice. 

Sea-ice forms a sjieet over the 
sea in winter, but generally melts, 
breaks up, and drift:? away in the 
summer. But shelf-ice is per¬ 
manent. It is caused by an ice 
cap from the land moving with 
glacier-like slowness down to and 
out to sea, where it forms a 
colossal crust about 700 feet thick 


sea-level, and sometimes extends 
50 or 60 miles out to sea. It is a 
dead level snow-covered plain in 
which islands appear as white 
hummocks. 

Last year Major Pierce-Butler’s 
party plotted an island in the ice- 
shelf which appeared as a 
hummock about 300 feet high and 
18 miles long. In the summer 
the bottom of the shelf—which 
near the shore is resting on the 
sea-bed—frequently cracks with a 
noise like big guns firing. 

Over this eternally frozen base 
of the world our explorers will 
travel on skis behind their 
sledges, each drawn by nine 
Labrador huskies, born and bred 
in the Antarctic. 

Faithful Huskies 

These huskies are the devoted 
pals of the explorers. Major 
Pierce-Butler told us they were 
grand dogs. They are as affection¬ 
ate to humans as our own' home 
pets, he said, and love to be 
fussed and petted, but among 
themselves they fight like 
tigers.” They sleep out all the 
year round—even when the 
winter temperature is minus 39 
degrees Fahrenheit; but they 
have very thick coats—you 
cannot part - their hair and see 
their skin as you can with our 
dogs—and they have half an inch 
of blubber under their skins. 

Clothes are an important item 
of the Antarctic explorer’s equip- 
ment, too! He wears a special 
windproof suit and, under it, 
woollies and usually battledress 
trousers. In their double-thick¬ 
ness tents at night the explorers 
spread a ground-sheet over the 
snow, and on this they place 
deerskins on which they lie in 
sleeping-bags. A primus sto^e is 
lit which soon makes the tent 
cosy and snug. 

The FIDS are carrying out 
a wonderful job of discovery, and 

Continued in next column 










A dog team sets off across the snow in Grah?i:n 


gEFORE winter descends on the 

Frozen North and the 
Northern Lights begin to glow 
and change in the Polar sky, -an 
observatory in a converted rail¬ 
way coach will be travelling over 
the railways of Northern Canada. 
It will be equipped with the 
newest electronic guns to shoot 
beyond the Aurora Borealis. 

The guns will send their radio 
bepvms as high as 200 miles above 
the Earth, above the stratosphere 
as well as above the ‘highest 
zone of "the Aurora, into that 
region named the ionosphere, the 
zone of the ions. Ions are the 
dismembered electric particles so 
ethereal that they can only be' 
imagined in the mathematical 
mind. But, ethereal as each 
particle is, in their assembly they 
present a wall beyond which the 
radio beams will not penetrate 
but will be reflected to the coach 
from which they were fired. 

Many Observatories 

Other stationary obseryatories 
are situated in Canada lor the 
same purposes, and their results 
are collated with those from 63 
more stations in various parts of 
the world. But those in Canada 
covering the Northern Lights 
zone are peculiarly valuable 
because the charged electrical 
particles from the Sun are de¬ 
flected closer to the Earth by 
the Earth’s own magnetism. 

That is not all. This railway 
coach observatory,, which v/ill 
travel on the Hudson Bay rail¬ 
way between Portage La Prairie 
and Churchill,'will make a round 
trip every three months with 
stops of a week at certain inter¬ 
mediate points where the fur 
trappers pack up their hides, 
there to pick up information. All 
such information when put 
together provides the monthly 
predictions of the useful radio 
frequencies to employ and the 
daily ionospheric storm warnings. 

Yet one thing more. The 
shortest route from the Western 
hemisphere to Europe is that 
across the Arctic Ocean, as any¬ 
one will perceive on a globe of the 
World; and this may be the way 
that the aircraft of the future 
will take when their pilots are 
assured of the weather they will 
meet. 

GRAHAM LAND—Contd 

Major Pierce-Butler gave us some 
more news of the giant petrel 
about which the CN wrote not 
long ago. This bird was caught, 
ringed, and released by the 
Survey in the South Orkneys and 
was caught again near Australia. 
It was taken to a zoo there, and 
the FIDS have asked the 
Australian authorities to release 
it once more to see whether it 
will return to the South Orkneys. 
It is even possible that it may 
travel round the world! It is 
thought that prevailing winds 
had much to do with its journey 
so far from its home. 

The good wishes of Britain’s 
youth will go with these young 
adventurers v/ho are probing the 



An exciting moment during a game of basket-ball at^a boys* 
club in Hoxton, London. 

Journey’s End in Old St Ives 

A^ll his life, William Nankervis 
of Kadina, South Australia, 
had wanted to see Sandow’s 
Lane, a little back street in the 
quaint old Cornish town of St 
Ives, where his father was born; 
but he could never quite decide 
to make the long journey. Then 
one day he heard that food 
parcels he had been sending at 
random , to children at St Ives 
were being delivered to a little 
girl named Margaret Williams, 
who was actually living in the 
old home. The next boat saw 
him on his way. 

A few days ago William »Nan- 
kervis stood at the entrance to 
the little street he had so longed 
to see. “It is just as my old 
dad described it all those years 
ago, even to the water tap out¬ 
side the old house. Looking at 
the children playing here makes 
me feel as if I were looking back 
at his boyhood. To me this is 
the most sacred piece of ground 
on earth,” he said to a C N 
correspondent. 

The coincidence of the food 
parcels he regards as a miracle. 

“I, didn’t know anybody in St 
Ives,” he said, “I didn’t even 
SAOW which was the old hom^^; 


as the houses were not numbered 
when my father left St Ives at 
'the age of 14. I just wrote to 
the Postmaster at St Ives and 
asked him to send me the name 
of a deserving child, preferably 
one in Sandow’s Lane. My first 
parcel went to Margaret Williams 
at Number 6. Imagine my de¬ 
light when she wrote and told 
me that this was the very house 
where my father, grandfather, 
and great-grandfather had*lived. 

“My greatest ambition had 
been just to walk down Sandow’s 
Lane. Now I .wrote and begged 
permission to sleep just one 
night in the old home. They 
have made me so welcome that 
I am going to spend the rest of 
my six-months’ holiday there.” 

GRATITUDE 

’^Yhen • Mrs John Smith, a 
farmer’s wife of Wigginton, 
Herts, rescued a drowning hen, 
she put the poor bedraggled bird 
into an electric oven to dry. 

An hour or so later the chicken 
had quite recovered and had laid 
an egg! Evidently she wanted to 
repay Mrs Smith for her kind¬ 
ness. 
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Moisey Matters in Berlin Valiant For World News Reel 


•^HE great German crisis was primarily centred around the eon- 
^ ' troversy as to the kind of money to be recognised as the stable 
currency in all Berlin. Its essence, however, is whether the Ger¬ 
man capital is to be ruled by one Power, Russia, or by all the Four 
Powers which had contributed to the defeat of the Nazi Reich. 

It will be remembered, that the 
Berlin blockade was caused by 
the introduction by the Western 
Powers of the Deutsche Mark, 
which is so named to distinguish 
it from the Reichsmark—the 
legal currency in Germany since 
the occupation. 

It may appear strange that 
such a seemingly minor problem 
as the question of currency 
could have caused so much 
trouble. But to understand its 
importance w^e must look back 
at the history of the. occupation 
of Germany. The general lines 
of Allied policy for the rule of 
Germany were laid down at a 
series of Allied conferences. 


The Four Zones 

At Potsdam in 1945, the Great 
Powers decided that Germany 
should be governed as one unit 
although it was necessary to allot 
certain.definite zones of occupa¬ 
tion to each of the Big Four. No 
one then suspected that as a 
result of a technical division of 
Germany between four armies' 
Germany itself would in fact be 
split into four rigidly separated 
zones. Yet that w^as the situa¬ 
tion by the year 1946. There wqs 
practically no movement of per¬ 
sons and hardly any goods traffic 
between the zones. Only later 
did the American and British 
merge their zones into one, 
obtaining later still a measure of 
economic co-operation from the 
French occupation authorities. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet zone of 
occupation continued to go its 
own way. Moreover, various 
measures taken by the Russian 
authorities have in fact deepened 
the division of Germany into two 
great areas. The curious thing 
about the two Germanys, how¬ 
ever, was that, though political 
and economic divisions grew 
wider day by day, the currency— 
the Reichsmark—remained the 
sole currency in all the zones. 

There were many troubles with 
the Reichsmarks, one of the most 
serious ones being that the 
Russians had subsidised their 
reparation policy with this Ger¬ 
man currency. The way it was 


done was this—when a part of 
production w^as earmarked to be 
sent to Russia as reparation 
(which is something like exports 
without corresponding imports) 
German firms had to make and 
supply the goods. They had, of 
course, to pay their employees 
for their work, and they had 
also to ^ remit money for the raw 
materials, electricity and so on. 
The German firms v;hich supplied 
goods on what is called the 
reparation account were in fact 
paid. But they were paid with 
Reichsmarks which came from 
taxes paid by the Germans into 
the Soviet-controlled Treasury. 
So the money w'hich a given firm 
and, later, its workers received 
was eventually used for paying, 
for goods which Eastern Germany 
received from Western Germany. 

Now, Western Germany' de¬ 
pended largely on Britain and 
the United States for the supply 
of food and raw materials—most 
of it given for nothing. This 
meant that the British and 
American taxpayers were in fact 
subsidising German reparations 
to Russia through the channels 
of the East-West German trade. 

Currency Reform 

Furthermore, the old German 
currency was becoming practi¬ 
cally valueless. So early this year 
the Western Powers made a 
drastic reform in the currency, 
issuing a carefully controlled 
Deutsche Mark in pTace of the 
-Reichsmark. This not only in¬ 
stilled new hope in Western Ger¬ 
many, where production in the 
mines, factories, and smaller 
workshops soared at once, but it 
also put a stop to the reparation 
traffic that had proved so advan¬ 
tageous to the Russians. 

Now, Berlin being governed by 
the four Powers, the use of rival 
currencies in the city’s everyday 
life leads to great difficulty and 
hardship.. One currency alone 
should be used and a stable rate 
of exchange fixed so that con¬ 
version can be made into the 
other currency to enable trade to 
flow smoothly throughout Ger¬ 
many. 


Closer Unity of the Churches 


Jn Amsterdam (writes a C N 
correspondent who has been 
attending the World Council of 
Churches Assembly) the churches 
of the world—from Iceland to 
India and from Japan to Scot¬ 
land—have been meeting on a 
greater scale than at any time in 
their history. One of the most 
notable delegations was the one 
from Germany; it was led by 
Dr Niemoller, whom Hitler kept 
in prison for six years. The 
German delegation’s expenses 
were paid by British churches. 

Some of the most picturesque 
figures came from the East, heads 
of the ancient Christian churches 
in South India which trace their 
descent from St Thomas the 
Apostle. From the Orthodox 
countries of Greece and the Near 
East the leaders were in the flow¬ 
ing robes and beards of their 
orders. Bishops and archbishops, 
laymen and clerics. rubbed 
shoulders in the great Assembly 
and through the miracle of 
simultaneous translation achieved 
by short wave radio sets handed 
to each delegate, the barrier of 
languages w^as overcome. 

The big theme, debated was 


God’s Design and Man’s Dis¬ 
order, the great division of the 
world into East and West being 
reflected in the discussions. Was 
Communism right? Was the 
western world played out? For¬ 
tunately, the Assembly refused to 
enter into the pros and cons of 
these points but tried to speak 
the truth of God as it appeared 
to the delegates. 

This great. Assembly has also 
helped forward the growing unity 
of the Christian church. Dele¬ 
gates were frank with one 
another and were not afraid to 
say where they differed, but 
underlying all their differences 
w^as the big fact of a common 
belief in the Christian faith and 
a renewed understanding of it as 
the only hope for the world. 

Alongside the Assembly w^as a 
lively conference of over 100 
young people from some 40 
countries. Their reports handed 
in for the consideration of the 
Assembly were fearless in their 
views. Modern youth wants the 
Church to be more in touch with 
workers of the world. It wants 
a faith which gives young people 
a standard of values. 


Freedom 

gy the death of Eduard Benes 
Europe has lost one of her 
most eminent and courageous 
statesmen. With his great friend 
and leader, 'Professor Thomas 
Masaryk, he was the creator of 
the Republic of Czechoslovakia 
which was founded after the 
First World War. 

Born at Kozlany in 1884, 
Eduard was sent by his father, a 
poor Bohemian farmer, to the 
local grammar school and then to 
the University of Prague, where 
he later became a professor, 
occupying his chair there even 
when a busy Foreign Secretary. 
From 1915 onwards Dr Benes 
worked in Paris urging the setting 
up of a Czechoslovak State, and 
he duly became its representative 
at the Peace Conference. 

The Peacemaker 

A sincere Christian, he was 
never afraid of making the moral 
appeal, and he was one of the 
chief inspirers and Councillors of 
the League of Nations. Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in the new 
republic, Dr Benes took a leading 
part in founding The Little 
Entente — Czechoslovakia, Ru¬ 
mania, and Yugoslavia—for he 
felt that it w^ould help to con¬ 
solidate peace in these lands of 
many races, “Never attempting 
(he said) to 
revise by 
force any¬ 
thing for 
which we 
struggle, for 
that way is 
war, chaos, 
and anarchy; 
but to strug¬ 
gle for a new 
conception of 
regional rela¬ 
tionships re¬ 
inforced by peace, and leading to 
the reconstruction of a new era 
of prosperity for Europe and the 
entire world.” 

While Germany remained a 
democratic republic all went well, 
but Hitler realised that free¬ 
dom-loving Czechoslovakia, of 
which Benes had become Presi¬ 
dent in 1935, stood in the path of 
his ambitious schemes. “Here 
stand I and there stands that 
man 'Benes. Between us there 
must be a decision,” declared 
Hitler in September 1938. The 
decisions of Munich led to Benes 
leaving his native land for 
America, but during the war he 
worked for the Allied cause as 
President of the Czechoslovak 
National Committee in London. 

Back in Prague 

As soon as Czechoslovakia was 
liberated he returned to Prague 
as President, devoting his 
energies to securing greater unity 
between Czech and Slovak, and 
deprecating any revenge against 
the defeated Germans within his 
country. These Sudetens had to 
, leave but “It is naturally under¬ 
stood,” he s^id, “that the ex¬ 
pulsions must be carried out 
humanely.” ' 

His liberal spirit was, however, 
not in accord with the Com¬ 
munist Party in Czechoslovakia, 
and in June he wrote a letter of 
resignation in which were these 
noble words: “I wish my dear 
fellow citizens, their responsible 
representatives, and their Govern¬ 
ment that the Republic may be 
spared all cataistrophes, that all 
may live and work in tolerance, 
love, and forgiveness. Let them 
allow freedom to others and enjoy 
freedom themselves.” 



EMPIRE TRADE. At Johan¬ 
nesburg, on September 20. the 
Federation of Chambers of Com¬ 
merce of the British Empire will 
hold its first congress since the 
war. 

Australia has ordered 11,000 
agricultural tractors from Britain 
and the U.S, 

THE EMPIRE’S OLDEST? A 
native of Sierra Leone claims to 
be 131. If this is true, he was 
born four years before the death 
of Napoleon. 

A seventy ear-old agreement has 
been made by Australia and 
Britain concerning the purchase 
of Australian butter, 

Jamaica’s sugar production this 
year was a record—over 192,000 
tons, of which Britain has ’ 
bought 152,000 tons. 

The Canadian Rocket Society 
is exhibiting a six-foot model- of 
a 200-foot atom-driven rocket 
ship in which it is hoped to make 
a flight to the Moon- and back 
within the next ten years. 

The Ceylon Government have 
ordered 100 railway carriages 
from Britain. 


WHALE’S RETREAT. A 60- 
foot whale took refuge in Sydney 
Harbour with her . 20-foot calf 
after they had been attacked by 
sharks. 

A golden key was preseyited to 
Mr Trygve Lie by M, Schuman 
when the Palais de Chaillot m 
Paris was formally handed over 
for the use of the United Natioiis 
General Assembly. 

NOBLE GIFT. The Dutch 
people’s jubilee gift to Queen 
Wilhelmina was a fund for cancer 
research. 

Italian fishermen at Leghorn 
have netted an ancient vase. 

At St. Peter’s,' Rome, recently, 
the Pope addressed 200,000 
Roman Catholic girls from all 
parts of Italy. He urged them to. 
take action where there were 
girls to redeem and religious, 
social, and moral causes to 
defend. 

The second Red Cross zone in 
Jerusalem has been established 
on orders from United Nations 
truce observers. Arabs and Jews 
worked to re^nove fortifications 
in the south-east of the city. 


Home News Reel 


RESOURCE. A Liverpool tug 
which sprang a leak at Wallasey 
was plugged by an engineer using 
his coat held in position by a 
poker. 

A £25,000 boring, drilling, and 
milling machine lohich can bore 
holes in steel to an accuracy of a 
1000th part of an inch was the 
biggest exhibit at the Olympia 
Machine Tools Exhibition. 

DOGGED. A 17-year-old York¬ 
shire lad, Philip Mickman, swam 
18 to 19 miles and was in the 
water over 12 hours before giving 
up a France to England Channel 
crossing. 

Ouer 38,000 people named Joiies 
are registered for family allow¬ 
ances in Wales. 

A Whitby fishing boat has 
landed a 400-lb tunny. 

Many galleries of the Imperial 
War Museum, Lambeth, are now 
open again. The museum's photo¬ 
graphic section has' two million 
Second World War negatives, and 
250,000 from the First World 
War. 

REMINDER. The GPO re¬ 
mind people that they must put 
stamps on all letters to Govern¬ 
ment departments unless already 
supplied with the “Official Paid ” 
envelope or label. 

The Cunard-White Star liner 
Caronia, now being completed on 
Clydeside, has the biggest funnel 
in the world, weighing 125 tons. 

The Ministry of Labour has 
launched a big drive to get part- 
time workers—at home or in 
factories—for -speeding up pro-" 
duction. 


A rent receipt of 1453, written 
in Latin, has been found at Lind- 
field in Sussex. 

A Luton gardener has found 
fifteen new potatoes growing in 
the skin of an old one. 

Thelma Hey, 18-year-old Brad¬ 
ford Grammar School girl, icon 
her Higher School Certificate 
ivhile isolated with scarlet fever 
and having a temperature of over 
100 . 

ROAD TOLL. Among the 
398 persons killed on our roads 
in July were 99 children, 78 of 
whom were pedestrians and 18 
cyclists. ^ , 

Ulster sent 300 million eggs to 
this country last year. 

Last month British lifeboats 
put out more times than in any 
previous August in peacetime. 
They went to sea 87 times and 
saved 57 lives. 

The Avro Tudor VIll, the first 
all-jet four-engined civil trans¬ 
port plane in the world, made its 
test flight recently. It flew about 
105 miles in 20 minutes, it 
has Rolls-Royce Ne7ie turbo-jet 
engines, and its cruising speed at 
25,000 feet is 350 m p h. 

FOR YOUNG CITIZENS. The 
Chief Inspector of the Ministry 
of Education has just,completed 
a guidance pamphlet, which will 
soon be in use, on the teaching 
of civic affairs in schools, it 
will be distributed to local educa¬ 
tion authorities. 

At Barnstaple Junction, North 
Devon, the tank of the tender 
of a railway engine is the home 
of several small trout. 


Youth News Reel 


THE WINNER. A competition 
open to all members of the St 
John Ambulance Brigade Cadets 
for the best recruiting poster has 
been won by 16-year-old David 
Butt, a sergeant in the Salisbury 
Cadet Ambulance Division.' 

The 40th anniversary celebra¬ 
tions of Sutton , and Cheam 
Scouts will open on September 
11 loith a mass cycle rally. 

Scouts of the 1st Battersea 
Troop who were in camp at 
Chagford in Devon saved much 
of the furniture from five 400- 
year-old thatched cottages which 
were extensively damaged by 
fire. 


Permission has been granted 
for Air Scouts to visit certain 
RAF stations. 

SOLO FLYER. Jack John¬ 
ston, of Strathmartine, near 
Dundee, who is only 16 and 
so not yet old enough to drive a 
car, has made his first solo flight 
in a Tiger Moth plane. Jack, a 
jupior member of Strathtay Aero 
Club, had received only 5 hours 
. 30 minutes of dual instruction. 

Malaya plans to send a con¬ 
tingent of 80 Scouts to the Pan- 
Pacific Scout Jamboree xohich is 
being held from December 29 to 
January 9 at Wonga Park, near 
Melbourne, Australia. 
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The Sacred Beetle of Old Egypt keeping an 


gCARABs, the sacred beetles of 
ancient Egypt, are so plenti¬ 
ful, in both living and imitation 
forms, that there may ^eem little 
to excite the finder of a new 
collection of them. But there is 
justifiable excitement over a 
recent find of Bronze Age scarabs, 
for it occurred recently at. 
Madebra in Transjordan, a land 
where Egypt’s sacred beetles 
had never previously been en¬ 
countered. 

The live scarab -lays a single 
egg in a ball of Nile mud or 
Egyptian desert refuse; and then, 
turning backwards, propels the 
ball slowly along, with immense 
labour and many failures, to a 
spot where it may be buried and 
the egg permitted to hatch. The 

. BLANK STAMP 

^ MAN handed sixpence over a 
post office counter the other 
day for a stamp with nothing on 
it! It was, of course, a freak 
stamp and it may prove valuable 
if there are few or no other freaks 
in the issue. 

The printer’s ink had missed 
the corner stamp of a block of 
twelve sixpenny Olympic Games 
commemoration issue and had 
only partially printed the stamps 
above and on the right. The 
treasurer of the Rotherham 
Philatelic Society was in a local 
post office with the society’s 
president when he noticed the 
error. The girl at the counter, 
only concerned at receiving six¬ 
pence for each sixpenny stamp, 
had no hesitation in selling the 
blank stamp, and was probably 
amazed that men would pay for 
such imperfection. 

This particular imperfection 
may prove extremely valuable^* 

Protecting the 
Fenlands 

original drainage scheme 
of the Fens, which was laid 
out nearly 300 years ago, may be 
radically recast for the first time 
as the result of a new project. 

Although engineers have been 
working for years on a great new 
scheme, the spring floods of 1947 
came before the plan was ready 
and emphasised the urgency of 
the need. Now the scheme is 
ready for protecting 165,000 acres 
of extremely valuable land in the 
Great Ouse Catchment area. 

The estimated cost will be 
£6,500,000. This is much more 
than local authorities and the 
drainage board can meet, and so, 
in view of the great agricultural 
value of the land, the Govern¬ 
ment have decided to grant 
ninety per cent of the cost. 


ancient Egyptians, marvelling at 
this prodigious effort, deemed it 
a sacred insect. 

Multitudes of the insects were 
buried in the royal and other 
notable tombs; and carvings of 
them, still to be .seen, decorated 
the monuments, temples, and 
tombs. Moreover, there were 
sculptured scarabs strewn 
throughout the buildings of this 
ancient land—scarabs of marblp, 
porphyry,^agate, garnet, and gold; 
there were even giant scarabs of 
granite, and the British Museum 
has examples four feet long. 

There were other artificial 
scarabs even commoner than 
these, scarabs of a kind that any 
poor Egyptian might possess. 
They were made of baked talc. 

BENELUX LAWS 

'J’HE 75th anniversary of its 
foundation in Brussels has 
just been celebrated in that city 
by the International Law Asso¬ 
ciation. Some 400 delegates from 
20 nations attended- the confer¬ 
ence at Brussels University. • At 
this meeting the Belgian Minister 
of Justice, in describing the 
valuable work of the associa¬ 
tion in helping to unify inter¬ 
national law, gave as an example 
the appointment of a commission 
under the Benelux agreements 
for the gradual unification of the 
laws in Belgium, Holland, and 
Luxemburg. 

Bottle’s Long Journey 

^wo boys threw a sealed bottle ■ 
into the sea at Swalecliffe, 
Kent, last Maj^ and it was found 
in the Baltic in August. 

The bottle launchers had en¬ 
closed in the bottle a request for 
notification. They were surprised 
to receive a letter with the 
stamp of the Field Post Office, 
Oldenburg, Germany. The letter 
stated that a party of seal 
hunters who were harbouring for 
the night in a cave on the 
Island of Fehmarn in the Baltic 
sighted the bottle when they 
were searching for firewood. 

NATIONAL SERVICE 
IN THE US 

gY the • end of this week 
9,500,000 American citizens 
will have registered under the 
National Security Act, the first 
registration in the U S in peace¬ 
time. Every eighteen-year-old had 
to register and in future every 
man will do so within five days 
after his 18th birthday. Volun¬ 
tary enlistment having failed, 
the number needed to fill the gaps 
in the armed forces will be called 
up at the age of 19. 



Visitors From Germany 

These German Scout Leaders are on their v/ay to a camp-fire 
sing-song at Gilv/ell Park training centre, at Chingford, Essex, 
v/here they are attending a Wood Badge course. 


OLD PROMISE 

Jn these days when Treaties are 
often said to be mere scraps 
of paper it is good to learn that 
Britain has just fulfilled a 
promise made to Guatemala 89 
years ago. In 1859 both countries 
agreed to build roads which 
would give Guatemala access to 
the Caribbean Sea. 

, A District Commissioner in 
British Honduras has just made 
it knowm that the 94-mile road 
across the jungle of that country 
is complete. This links the border 
of Guatemala with the sea. The 
Commissioner said that he can 
now drive - from Belize on the 
coast to the frontier in under 
three hours. Before the road 
was finished it took nine and a 
half hours to cover the last 20 
milfe on horse, and sometimes 
horse and rider w'ould disappear 
into holes six feet deep. 

Heavy traffic has still to be 
ferried over the River Macal, 
where there is yet only a tem¬ 
porary bridge, but work on a 
£50,000 bridge to complete this 
last link has already been begun. 

Christy, the Jealous 
Lioness 

^HE mother of two lion cubs at 
the Chester Zoo, Christy, is 
a jealous female. She detests the 
other lionesses and had to be 
removed from their enclosure. 
But she loves being admired by 
humans—and petted by those 
who reared her. 

At first she ,was very pleased at 
all the attention she got when 
the cubs were born. Then a 
nasty suspicion occurred to her, 
and jealousy flashed its green eye 
on her again. She suspected that 
all this fuss was about those cubs 
and not about the great and 
beautiful Christy herself. 

At that she refused to have 
anything more whatever to do 
with those annoying cubs. They 
had to be taken away and 
brought up by the daughter of a 
Zoo official. 

Rearing lion cubs is no easy 
task. They are as troublesome as 
babies and have to be bottle-fed 
every few hours and through the 
night as well. The cubs, Maya 
and Marga, are doing well, how¬ 
ever, , and now, about three 
months old, are very lively and 
playful. Mother is 7iot interested. 

COUNTRY MARKET 
FOR WESTMINSTER 

^HE first women’s large-scale 
Home Produce Exhibition 
ever held is to open on October 9 
at the New Horticultural Hall, 
London. It is the result of the 
“ grow more ” campaign of the 
National Federation of Women’s 
. Institutes, a campaign to produce 
and preserve more food for the 
people of the cities and the 
countryside. 

Visitors will be able to shop 
during part of the day at a 
country market where pickles, 
chutney, goat’s milk cheeses, 
bottled fruit, nuts, and honey 
will be sold. 

A village street of shop 
windows will form a major part 
of the Exhibition. Famous 
English cheeses, from Blue 
Viney and Stilton to genuine 
Cheddar, will be on view, and 
also home-cured ham. Special 
sections of the Exhibition will be 
devoted to Christmas fare. 

The Exhibition will be a 
remarkable tribute to the skill 
and industry of the Federation’s 
380.000 members. 



Hockey on Wheels 

A hockey match was one of the high lights of a roller skating 
exhibition which was given recently in Victoria Park, London. 


The Name on the 
Rock 

M« James Henderson, of 
Hawick, Roxburghshire, is 
feeling rather, like Rosalind in 
As You Like It, who found her 
name mysteriously emblazoned 
on tree-trunks throughout the 
Forest of Arden. 

The other day Mr Henderson 
received the following letter from 
an American lady in Washing¬ 
ton : I am an English war bride 
on holiday in the Western States 
with my mother on holiday jrom 
England, and my husband. We 
found your name carved on a 
rock in the Grand Canyon, Utah, 
The inscription reads, ""Mr J, 
Henderson, The Loan, Hawick, 
Scotland^' 

The puzzling part is that 
Mr Henderson has never been to 
America and cannot think of any-, 
one who would take the trouble 
to inscribe his name on stone in 
the Grand Canyon. He has 
written to his correspondent for 
more details. 

FAME IN A GRAIN 
OF WHEAT 

Y^Tilliam j. Farrer, who is 
known to Australians as 
Farrer the Great, is commemo¬ 
rated on a new' 2^d red postage 
stamp of the Dominion. 

Born in 1845 at Lambrigg, near 
Kendal, William Farrer emi¬ 
grated to Australia for health 
reasons, and settled at Quean- 
beyan, near Canberra, where he 
became interested in developing 
sturdier strains of wheat; and 
so successful was he that his work 
has benefited all mankind. 

This national tribute of a stamp 
comes in the 42nd year after his 
death, but three other memorials 
already stand. Two are monu¬ 
ments—at Queanbeyan and at 
Lambrigg in the Tharwa area of 
Australia, where he later de¬ 
veloped his experiments. The 
third, memorial, and the one he 
would certainly have most appre¬ 
ciated, is a Trust Fund to enable 
agricultural students to carry on 
the great work he himself began. 

POSTING AIRLY 

^LTHOUGH the helicopter postal 
service is due to finish at the 
end of September, it is likely that 
it will not only be continued but 
extended to remote parts of the 
country. 

The experiments carried out in 
East Anglia have proved a great 
success, and many firms have 
written to the Post Office praising 
the service which, in some places, 
has speeded delivery of letters as 
much as 12 hours a day. 


COOKING THE HAY 

VpHE hay harvest has been 
greatly hampered by the wet 
weather this summer, but some 
farmers of the Craven district 
of Yorkshire have found a new 
way of overcoming their diffi¬ 
culties. 

A firm of fellmongers arranged 
with a farmer for some wet grass 
to be collected and experiment¬ 
ally dried in the enormous coke 
oven used for tanning hides and 
curing fleeces. So successful was 
the experiment that now the staff 
are working day and night shifts 
for farmers. The wet grass is 
collected and returned to farmers 
for less than £10 a ton dry 
weight, ready to be stacked. 

It is hoped that others with 
drying ovens will follow this 
example, especially as fellmongers 
and allied trades normally have 
a slack time from May till 
September, when hay-making is 


BRITAIN’S BIGGEST 
PIT 

Jt has just been announced that 
a coalpit which will be the 
largest in Britain is to be sunk 
. near Kelty, in Fife. V/hen the 
pit is in full production it is 
estimated that 8000 tons of coal 
per day will be brought to the 
surface. To house the 3000 
miners, with their families, who 
will be employed there a new 
town will have to be built near 
the colliery. The new mine will 
use the very latest machinery 
and methods.. It is hoped that 
work .on the sinking of the pit 
shaft will be started within the 
next two years. 

Exhibition of 
Children’s Art 

National Exhibition of 
Children’s Art js to be held 
at the Academy Hall, Oxford 
Street, London, from Satur¬ 
day, September 18 to Friday, 
October 8. Sponsored by the 
Sunday Pictorial, the exhibition 
comprises the best examples of 
13,700 paintings, colour drav/ings, 
and prints, sent in by children 
between the ages of 5 and 16. 

Thirty-two children have been 
awarded prizes and certificates, 
and a grant of £250 for further 
art training has been awarded to 
15-year-old Cynthia Pell, of The 
Hall School, Wincanton, Somer¬ 
set. Ten £20 grants for art 
equipment have also been made 
to the schools of the children who 
received “highly commended ’’ 
certificates. 

After three weeks in London 
the exhibition will go to Man¬ 
chester, Newcastle, and Bristol. 
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Shifting Sand 

Children on holiday at Margate found an added attraction on 
the beach when a bulldozer began to remove 6000 tons of sand 
which had silted.gp the harbour. 


King Alfred’s Surrey Manor 


A^rchaeologists have just 
finished their second season’s 
work on the site of King Alfred’s 
palace at Leatherhead. 

When the Local History Society 
decided to write the story of their 
town according to a ten-year plan 
they determined to excavate the 
low, wooded hill known as Pat- 
som Mount. Here is a great dry 
moat enclosing an' oval of about 
a third of an acre, once marked 
on the map as a Roman camp 
because coins and tiles had been 
found near by. Now, thanks to 
the work of the excavators and 
increased knowledge of medieval 
pottery, it can be stated that 
there were substantial buildings 
here between 1100 and 1350. 

In the dry summer of 1947 it 
was possible to dig out the 
London Clay at a point where 
the moat is 40 feet deep and 
70 feet wide, and it was here that 
layers of datable pottery were 
found. The moat was made 
about 1250, and apparently as an 
afterthought, for contrary to the 
usual practice the excavated 
earth was thrown outwards to 
•form an enclosing bank owing to 
the presence of buildings within 
the new moat. ' 

Much of the pottery seems to 
have been made in the neigh¬ 
bouring parish of Ashtead, and 
from the Ashtead villa (dis¬ 
covered 25 years ago) came the 
Roman roofing tiles used again 
in the Middle Ages at this 
Leatherhead site. The latest 
finds were fragments of wine- 
flasks probably dropped by some 
hunting party about 1700, and 


A mechanical, stoker has. just 
been experimentally fitted to 
a British Railways, Southern 
Region, engine of ^ the Merchant 
Navy Class, the Canadian Pacific, 

It is the expert view that such 
a stoker is necessary to obtain 
adequate steam-raising of the 
boiler in all conditions, and for 
the experiment the apparatus 
was manufactured to special 
order in the US, and is known 
as the “Berkeley Locomotive 
Stoker.” ' 

It is made up of a coal crusher 
and conveying screws which 
deliver coal from the tender to 
a distributor plate in the fire-hole 
door of the fire-box. The quantity 


the oldest relics .were burnt 
flints used by the first Saxon 
settlers to heat water without 
damaging their primitive pottery 
vessels. Another find was a 13th 
century bowl bearing on its base 
the mark of a tripod which had 
held it over a charcoal fire. 

Recent research by Mr J. H. 
Harvey of the society's Historical 
Records Group suggests that this 
was an estate left by King Alfred 
to his son Edward, and that it was 
the principal manor of Leather¬ 
head, created Surrey’s county 
town by Alfred. In 1088 Bishop 
Odo of Bayeux forfeited the pro¬ 
perty for rebellion, and after 
passing through the hands of 
King John it came into posses¬ 
sion of Eustace de Hacche. He 
got into trouble in 1292 for seiz¬ 
ing horses and carts in Kingston 
market in order to carry timber 
to Patsom, presumably for re¬ 
building the house. 

In the next century the re¬ 
cords confirm in a striking way 
the work of the excavators, who 
found no pottery of later date 
than about 1350. A document of 
1343 reveals the property intact, 
but in 1398 the owner claimed 
damages from his tenant who 
was accused of selling the chapel, 
watermills, and oak and fruit 
trees. He presumably also pulled 
down the house and sold the 
materials, because jn 1414 only a 
dovehouse remained. During this 
season’s work a medieval agri¬ 
cultural fork was found, probably 
left behind by men who robbed 
the ruins for building materials 
in the 14th century. 


of coal is controlled by the speed - 
of the stoker-engine, and it 
is discharged from the dis¬ 
tributor plate by a range of steam 
jets which spread it over the full 
area of the grate. 

The mechanical stoker crushes 
the coal without much dust to a 
size which the jets can act upon, 
and the maximum rate at which 
coal can be delivered is five tons 
per hour. 

Preliminary tests with specially- 
selected poor coal have been 
satisfactory, and it is certain that 
if further experiments are 
successful we shall, have many 
more mechanical stokers on 
British Railways. 


Set>iember !8, 1948 

Back to the 
Scythe 

J)UE to wet and stormy weather, 
which laid flat much of the 
crops in many parts of Britain, 
the scythe must have been used 
on more farms than usual this 
year. 

A development of the ancient 
reaping hook used by the 
Egyptians and Chinese many 
centuries before the birth of 
Christ, the scythe used to be 
indispensable on every farm, and, 
as with everything intimately 
connected with labourers in the 
country, it gradually collected 
many traditions and supersti¬ 
tions. 

In olden days, for instance, it 
s was customary for the scythe- 
maker to engrave on the imple¬ 
ment the first letter of the day 
on which he finished the scythe. 
Rustics considered that the two 
last days of the week were 
luckiest, so scythes bearing the 
letters F or S were much sought 
after. 

In some parts of the Continent 
the reaping-hook, or *sickle, was 
already being superseded by a 
form of harvesting machine as 
early as the first century of the 
Christiah era. Pliny the Elder, 
a Roman writer famous for his 
Natural History, describes a reap¬ 
ing machine which he found at 
work in Gaul: “In the extensive 
fields in the lowlands of Gaul 
vans of large size, with project¬ 
ing teeth on the edge, are driven 
on two wheels through the stand¬ 
ing corn by an ox yoked in a 
reverse position. In this manner 
the ears are torn off and fall 
into, the van.” Not till the 
modern binder machine was de¬ 
veloped in the 19th century was 
this contrivance to be greatly 
improved upon. 

Old Uncle Tom 
Cobleigh and All . 

A new sign has just been 
erected on the village green 
at Widecombe, the home of the 
famous legend of Tom Pearce 
and his old grey mare. 

Designed by Mrs S. Sayer, a 
member^of the Newton Abbot 
Rural Council, the sign is a 
carving in green stone of the old 
grey mare with Uncle Tom Cob¬ 
leigh, Bill Brewer, Jan Stewer, 
and all the other riders. The 
former sign of glazed tile was 
damaged beyond repair when it 
w^as removed because of the war. 


WORKERS’ Parade 


A CN series illustrating some of the 
varied ways in which the people of 
Britaiir ptiform their daily tasks. 



The Women's Land Army take 
their share In all the jobs of the 
farm, heavy and fight, and here we 
see a Land Army girl at work on a 
hay rick on a Kent farm. 



FOOD FOR ALL 


N ot the. least of the problems 
facing the world today is 
that of an adequate food supply. 
Even if this year's harvests are 
bumper ones, the world's in¬ 
creasing population and its 
decreasing area of fertile soil 
present the human race with the 
strongest challenge since man 
first began to till the soil. 

With all his amazing dis¬ 
coveries man is still dependent 
on the products of earth, air, 
sun, and rain. He is still the 
child of Nature relying on the 
age-old promise that seed¬ 
time and harvest " shall not fail. 
Although the civilisation he has 
built up is intricate, man's es¬ 
sential needs are few and simple 
—food, clothes, and shelter, 

Mpon these simple needs, of 
which food is the chief, the 
Avorld's life is founded. It takes 
hundreds of years, however, to 
build up the reserves of soil 
which the human race uses at 
such a prodigal rate. Large areas 
of the earth are non-productive ; 
soil erosion, dust bowls," waste 
lands, and deserts lessen the 
fruitfulness of the Earth. 

But the Earth is still able " to 
bring forth abundantly," accord¬ 
ing to the experts; ancient 
promises are capable of fulfilment 
still if man uses his trust faith¬ 
fully. Some of the discoveries 
which have been turned to the 
uses of destruction during the 
last thirty years now have new 
fields of triumph awaiting them 
in the development of the 
neglected surfaces of the Earth. 
Science, machiner;y^ and efficient 
management can be organised 
to make " the desert blossom as 
the rose." 

pooD for all without waste, 

■ banishing all possibility of 
starvation for .millions of the 
world’s peoples—that is a vic¬ 
tory still to be won. That is the 
warfare that has to be waged in 
our time; that is a modern 
crusade which calls for the 
energies and enthusiasm of all 
peoples. Surely it is not beyond 
the powers of civilised mankind I 

The Red Cross 

T7ifty-four nations attended a 
conference of the Inter¬ 
national Red Cross at Stockholm 
recently, and drafted a conven¬ 
tion'for the protection of civilians 
in time of war. 

LFnder this convention the sick 
and wounded, children, old folk, 
and expectant mothers would' be 
sent to special areas to be recog¬ 
nised as neutral ground. The 
taking of hostages, collective 
punishment, and physical or 
psychological pressure on civi¬ 
lians are among other wartime 
evils forbidden under the new 
convention, which will now be 
referred to the Governments of 
the 54 nations for adoption. 

Civilised nations have long up¬ 
held the Red Cross conventions- 
concerning combatants ; it is our 
earnest hope they will adopt the 
new convention for civilians. ' 


Mechanical Stoker on the Engine 


The Chifdrej 


Raising the Standard 

CIMPLICITY is the keynote of arf 
exhibition now open at the 
Charing Cross Underground Sta¬ 
tion in London. Its organisers 
have also given it an effective 
title—Raising the Standard-^ 
and have pressed home the truth 
that the raising of the standard 
in the output and quality of 
work means improving our pres¬ 
ent standard of living. 

The.skilful planning of work is 
emphasised, as one means to this 
end, and here we see two views 
of the same kitchen and how re¬ 
arrangement of its furniture re¬ 
duces to a minimum the move¬ 
ments of the working housewife. 

Similarly by a little thought 
and experiment every one of us 
can increase the efficiency and so' 
raise the standard of his work. 


CIVIL SERVANTS OF . 
THE CINEMA 

^PEAKING at Edinburgh recently 
Mr John Grierson, of the Cem 
tral Office of Information, re^ 
vealed that Government de¬ 
partments are now producing 
about 150 films a year. 

Of these only 28 were produced 
commercially, but the Govern¬ 
ment are not making films just 
for financial return. " We are 
living in a complex society," 
said Mr Grierson, " and the need 
to give civic instruction is of 
great importance." 

A documentary film can be as 
entertaining as anything made in 
Denham or Hollywood, and the 
Government are now to produce 
long feature films. The,first of 
these, dealing with Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can relations, will soon be seen in. 
the cinemas. Others will deal iri; 
dramatic form with our great 
industries, such as shipbuilding. 

There is no doubt of the power 
of the film as an educator, and 
if the Civil Servants of the 
cinema will give good entertain¬ 
ment their lessons will go well 
and truly home. 


JUST AN IDEA 
It is nice to be handsome, hvt 
more handsome to he nice. . 


Under the E 

'J'HERE has been a run on books 
about the Empire in Derbyshire 
libraries. Why don't they keep them 
in the shelves ? 

S 

A LONDONER says he has never 
taken out a licence. He has 
plenty of friends to go with. 

0 

PIGEON taps on a kitchen win- 
* dow each day for breakfast. 
Not a very satisfying one. 

0 

'J'HE perfect motor-horn should be 
pleasant to hear. But should 
not make people stop to listen. 



^OYS in Glamorgan tried to make 
a cricket-pitch on a mountain- 
top. ■ Aiming high. 
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What Is Greatness? 

AST week we quoted some facts 
and figures which had been 
iven by Mr Alfred Robens, M P, 
he Parliamentary Secretary to 
he Ministry of Fuel and Power, 
0 emphasise the importance of 
ur coal exports; and very 
[luminating they were. 

But Mr Robens also stated 
hat Britain's greatness was 
milt on coal, and would be 
gain ; and here we venture to'' 
ross swords with him, allying 
urselves with no less a thinker 
han Matthew Arnold. 

“ Greatness is a spiritual con- 
itioii worthy to excite love, 
interest, and admiration. If 
higland were swallowed up by 
he sea tomorrow, which of the 
wo, a hundred years hence, 
;ould most excite the love, in- 
crest, and admiration of man- 
ind—would most, therefore, 
how the evidences of having 
possessed greatness—the .Eng- 
ind of the last twenty years, or 
he England of Elizabeth, of a 
ime of splendid spiritual effort, 
mt when our coal, and our indus- 
rial operations depending on • 
oal were very little developed ? ** 

What ;Mr Robens really meant 
-and we arc sure he would agree 
-was the prosperity " of 
Britain. ^ Her greatness is surely 
[ependent on outstanding quali- 
ies in the national character. 



THINGS SAID 

The Christianisation of Europe 
is no longer an inheritance 
of the past, it is the daily task .of 
the church. 

Lutheran Bishop of Berlin 

Jn England 20 per cent of the 
people go to church regularly; 
10 per cent regularly read the 
Bible ; 20 per cent say grace at 
meals ; and 77 per cent of the 
children go. to Sunday school. 

President of the 
Baptist Union 

lyTiisic has been used in hos¬ 
pitals for its curative value 
and it is going to be used as a 
healing force for suffering man¬ 
kind. 

Musical Industries 
Council Chairman 


THE HELPFUL SPIRIT 

piiE friendliness of people in 
this country has been 
>raised by an American visitor 
a a letter to Lord Hacking, 
hairman of the Travel Associa- 
ion. Everywhere that he and 
lis son went, wrote this gratified 
nsitor, they found people an¬ 
xious to guide and advise them. 

‘ The services rendered came 
rom the heart without thought 
)f recompense," he added. 

Pleasant it is to realise that in 
pite of. all the hurly-burly of 
ife today people do not forget 
he old courtesies ; and as for 
ecompense—well, the warm 
jlow which comes from giving a 
iclping hand is always ample 
eward. 


itor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
//ANTS TO KNOW 

f boys called after 
^heir fathers get 
up late 


^ TIN labelled evaporated milk 
was found to contain paint. A 
nt thick. 

0 

J"WO men have set out to walk to 
Atistralia. Hope they don't get 
'heir feet wet, 

□ 

LADY says her terrier loves balls. 
Leads her a dance. 

□ 

^ CERTAIN motorist has his car 
equipped with a radio telephone, 
^s there any call for it ? 

□ 

FOREIGN visitor who visited 
England for one day brought 
with her four hats. The holiday 
must have gone to her head. 


What the World Needs 

There was a happy atmosphere 
at the International Geo¬ 
logical Congress held in London 
recently, for the Russian dele¬ 
gates paid high tributes to the 
work of the British. In fact, 
they proposed that the prize for 
the session should be awarded to 
Professor L. R. Wager of Dur¬ 
ham University for his researches 
in Greenland and the Himalayas. 
This prize is named after the 
Russian geologist Leonide Spen- 
diarov, whose father endowed it 
on his son’s early death in' 1897. 

It was also decided -that 
Russian should in future be in¬ 
cluded among the official lan¬ 
guages of the Congress with a 
view to the strengthening of 
co-operation between geologists 
throughout the world. 

]\Iay this spirit grow, and ex¬ 
tend over both intellectual and 
political spheres. 


ON THE THRESHOLD 

Tt is quiet in the byway 
^ And the air hangs soft with 
scent. 

The honeysuckle hems the hedge. 
With blossom broidered at the 
edge. ^ ' 

The starry stitchwort palely 
shows, 

The stillness breathes of burnet 
rose . .. . 

When such a lane comes my way 
Oh, then I am content. 

But oh, beware the byway 
Where twilight cloaks despair, 
Where strangling ivy takes its 
root, 

And nightshade breeds its poison 
fruit. 

Oh, turn not for the fading rose 
For there, like shapes of death, 
walk those 

Who could not face the high¬ 
way— 

And they will keep you there. 

Now, standing at life’s doorway. 
Choose well before you start 
The way that you will set your 
feet ' ' 

To where the hills and heavens 
meet. 

May you, too, win the dearest 
prize, 

And See the sun in splendour 
rise. 

An open road be your way--*- 
And love within your heart. 

Estelle Boughton 


September 18, 194$ 



Oyez! 

A front seat for a young citizen, 
which ensures that she will not 
miss any of the Town Crier’s 
announcements. 


IN HONOUR OF 
LINNAEUS 

\ MEMORIAL to Carl Linnaeus, 

‘ the great Swedish botanist, 
has been raised at Stenbrohult on 
the site of the house in which 
he was born in 1707. The 
sculptor, Gerda Sprinchorn, has 
shown him as a young man 
admiring a flower, a happy in¬ 
spiration, for all his life Lin¬ 
naeus was passionately devoted to 
the study of plant life. 

More than 180 of his wmrks 
have been published, and his is 
the honour of having first laid 
down the principles for defining 
the genera and species of plants, 
thus creating order and system 
out of chaos. Linnaeus fired his 
pupils with his own intense 
curiosity and enthusiasm, and 
during his 37 years as Professor 
of Botany at Uppsala University 
the number of students there 
rose from five hundred to fifteen 
hundred. 

When he was a young man 
Carl Linnaeus visited England, 
where, it is said, on seeing for ‘ 
the first time an English common 
afire with gorse, he fell down on 
his knees and gave thanks to 
God for making the world so 
beautiful. 

An 18th-Century 
House 

Yex another of England’s, stately 
homes Has passed into the 
nation’s safe keeping. Chiswick 
House has been presented to the 
Ministry of Works by the Middle¬ 
sex County Council and the 
Brentford and Chiswick Borough 
Council. 

It is an important gift, for 
Chiswick House, with its central 
dome and colonnaded entrance, 
is an outstanding example of 
what is called the Palladian 
style, after the 16th-century 
Ttaliah architect Andrea Pal¬ 
ladio, whose statue, together with 
another of Inigo Jones, adorns 
the entrance stairway. 

The central part of Chiswick 
House was built between 1727 - 
and 1737 by William Kent on the 
lines of a villa, by Palladio at 
Vicenza; and it was designed to 
house the art treasures collected 
by the third Earl of BuiTington. 
The wings were added by James 
Wyatt in 1788, and this time the 
work was for Georgiana, the 
beautiful Duchess of Devonshire 
who w^as painted by Gains¬ 
borough. 

Altogether, it is a fine example 
of an 18th-century house, reflect¬ 
ing all the serenity and dignity- 
of that more leisured age. 


5 • 

Santos-Dumont’s First 
Triumph In the Air 

It was on a bright September day fifty years ago (September 20,* 
^ 1898) that the first flight in a power-driven, steerable aircraft 

was made.. The scene was Paris; the daring aeronaut was 
Alberto Santos-Dumont, a wealthy young Brazilian ; and the 
aircraft, which had cost £7000,' was. an 80'foot cigar-shaped 
bag of varnished silk, filled with hydrogen and powered by a 
3| h p petrol engine from a motor tricycle. 


Experienced balloonists' had 
warned Santos-Dumont of the 
awful danger of using such a 
motor below an airship filled with 
highly inflammable gas. But he 
was not to be deterred. On a big 
open space to the west of Paris, 
before a great crowd, the inventor 
climbed into “Santos-Dfimont No 
1,” started the engine which he 
had geared up to a propeller, and 
soared triumphantly into the air. 

But let the story be told in 
Santos-Dumont’s own words. “I 
passed over the tops of the trees 
without mishap, and at once 
began sailing around them,” he 
wrote i n his autobiography. 
“Under the combined action of 
the propeller impulse, of the 
steering rudder, and of the two 
sacks of ballast sliding back¬ 
ward and forward as L willed, I 
had the satisfaction of making 
my evolutions in every direction 
—to right and left and up and 
down.” 

A Thrilling Descent 

Then came disaster. “So long 
as I continued to ascend the 
hydrogen increased in volume as 
a consequence of the atmospheric 
depression. So by its tension the 
balloon was kept taut, and every¬ 
thing went well. It w^as, not the 
same when I began descending. 
The air pump, which Was in¬ 
tended to compensate the con¬ 
traction of the hydrogen, was of 
insufficient capacity. The balloon, 
a long cylinder, all at once began 
to fold in the middle like a 
pocket knife, the tension of the 
cords became unequal, and the 
balloon envelope was on the point 
of being torn by them. 

“The descent became a fall. 
Luckily, I was falling in the 
neighbourhood of the grassy turf 
of Bagatelle, where some boys 
were flying kites. A sudden idea 
struck me. I cried to them to 
grasp the end of my guide rope, 
which had already touched the 
ground, and to run as fast as 
they could with it against the 
loind. They were bright young 
fellows, and they grasped the 
idea and the rope at the same 
instant. By the manoeuvre we 
lessened the velocity of the fall, 


and so avoided what would other¬ 
wise have been a bad shaking up, 
to say the lea.st.” . 

It had been a short-lived 
triumph, and his airship was 
ruined. But he had flown. He 
had gone up under his own 
power without throwing ballast 
overboard, as balloonists did. He 
had steered his ship at will in the 
skies. 

A Boy’s Dream 

At the ' end of his triumph 
Santos-Dumont was only 25. At 
the age of 12 he had worked in 
the cab of an American locomo¬ 
tive hauling train-loads of coffee 
on his father’s plantations. In¬ 
spired by the* novels of Jules 
Verne, he had built toy balloons 
and dreamed of a ship that wo-uld 
go through the air. 

After his first controlled flight 
in 1898 this pioneer aviator built 
several more engine - powered 
balloons before he turned to 
heavier-than-air machines, and 
with one of them w’on the £5000 
prize which awaited the first man 
to fly around the Eiffel Towxr in 
Paris, He divided the money be¬ 
tween his ground crew and the 
poor of Paris. 

Convinced that flying was 
destined to become a part of 
everyday life, Santos-Dumont 
foresaw a new world, united by 
airways. Many prominent people 
ridiculed his ideas and the Press, 
reporting many of his crashes, 
called him “Santos-Dismount.” 
But wffien he died, in 1932, the 
age of flying was already well 
established. Once again the 
dreamer had seen his dreams 
come true. 

PHEW! 

JJuRiNG a county cricket match 
at Bournemouth recently an 
announcement was made over the 
loudspeakers asking the manager 
of a certain tailor’s shop to con¬ 
tact the police. In a very worried 
state ol mind he did so, and was 
told that a calamity had befallen 
the dummies in his shop wdndow 
—they were melting from the 
heat of the sun. 
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A Fragment of 
Nova Scotia 

Qn the Castle Esplanade at 
Edinburgh is a small piece of 
ground which may still be terri¬ 
tory belonging to Nova Scotia; 
it was pointed out to the Arch¬ 
bishop of Nova Scotia during his 
recent visit to the Scottish 
capital, and this is its story. 

In the 17th century, when Nova 
Scotia was declared part of the 
Kingdom of Scotland and in¬ 
cluded in the Sheriffdom of Edin¬ 
burgh, a portion of ground on the 
Castlehill was appointed the place 
for taking sasine for the new 
possession. Taking sasine was an 
ancient method of indicating a 
transference of . property by 
handing over in the presence 
of witnesses such appropriate 
symbols as earth and stones. 

Nova Scotia is now a maritime 
province of Canada, sending 
senators and M Ps to the 
Dominion Parliament; but the 
two acts of the Scots Parliament 
paked in 1630 and 1633 , about 
this Castlehill declaration have 
never been revoked, though they 
may perhaps be regarded as 
having fallen into disuse. Who 
now actually owns the few feet 
of ground on the Castle Es¬ 
planade is a subject about which 
experts in law might long argue. 

FROM AGE TO 
AGE 

Qn Blewburton Hill, near Blew- 
bury, on the Berkshire Downs, 
a strange sight may be seen, for 
archaeologists are searching for 
Saxon relics with a mine detec¬ 
tor. Blewburton Hill is the sight 
of a pagan Saxon burial-ground, 
and several skeletons have been 
unearthed, together with metal 
rings and brooches and other 
-personal adornments, all from 
about A D 600. 

More important, however, is the 
discovery of the skeleton of a 
man of about 200 bc. Near him 
w^ere lying the bones of a dbg and 
a small horse. 

That these relics of the Iron 
Age should have been discovered 
by magnetism seems to be par¬ 
ticularly appropriate. Thus the 
Electronic Age rediscovers the 
Jron Age. 


IE 




WHILE CONAN DOYLE ^ 
; WAS WRITING THE SHERLOCK | 
HOLMES STORIES, PROSPECTIVE 
' CUENTS WOULD ARRIVE AT ^ 
■ BAKER ST. TO SEEK HIS S 
ADVICE, ONLY TO flND THAT r 
I NO221B. DID. NOT EXIST. 



FACToftheMATTER 


WAS THERE A REAL 

Sherlock Holmes.? 


THIS BELIEF IN A FLESH AND 
BLOOD SHERLOCK HOLMES 
IS SO PERSISTENT 
► THAT IT IS 
DIFFICULT TO 
’ REALISE THAT 
THE GREAT 
^DETECTIVE 
^NEVER REALLY 
EXISTED. 



THERE IS A POSSIBILITY, 
HOWEVER, THAT CONAN DOYLE 
FOUND A MODEL FOR HIS 
CHARACTER IN HIS FRIEND 
DR JOSEPH BELL.WHO COULD 
' TRACE the PERSONAL HISTORY 
OF HIS PATIENTS BY OBSERVA¬ 
TION OF THEIR appearance. 


BUT THE DEDUCTIVE POWERS < 
CONAN DOYLE HIMSELF 
WERE SO EXTRA-/, ^ 
ORDINARY THAT 
POSSIBLY, THERE 
NO NEED TO ,,ui 
LOOK FURTHER 
THAN HIS CREATOR^ 

FOR THE 


Exploring the Land of the Gurkhas 


American expedition is sail¬ 
ing from Seattle, Washington, 
on September 15 to explore 
Nepal, the little-known kingdom 
between northern India and 
Tibet which is the homeland of 
those doughty warriors called 
Gurkhas. 

When the expedition arrives 
on Indian soil it will travel to 
Katmandu, the capital, first by 
train, then by car, and finally by 
Tibetan ponies or sedan chairs 
carried by coolies. The expedition 
members will find a land of 
strange contrasts, a land of great 
fertility rising to numerous peaks, 
of which Mount Everest is the 
highest; because of the wide 

When Butter is 
Plentiful Again 

J^armeus of New Zealand, whose 
dairy factories provide about 
one-third of all the butter eaten 
in Britain, are looking ahead, 
and making plans for the time 
when Britain will no longer need 
to ration butter. 

Butter from New Zealand is 
now shipped to Britain in boxes 
each containing 56 lbs in one 
large block, the task of cutting 
the butter up into half-pound 
pats being carried out in Britain. 
To the Dominion farmers it 
seems a good idea, however, that 
when it becomes. plentiful again 
all their butter should be put into 
pats stating that it is New Zea¬ 
land butter of unrivalled quality. 


range of altitudes it is possible 
to freeze, to suffer heat-stroke, 
or to enjoy a perfect climate at 
any given time of the year. 

The Prime Minister is gradu¬ 
ally introducing certain Western 
ideas into his Government and 
his country’s economics, pre¬ 
liminary work having already 
been started, for instance, on a 
hydro-electric power station in 
the Kosi valley east of Katmandu. 
Yet it is still a land where 
punishment by death is inflicted 
on anyone killing Nepal’s sacred 
animal, the cow. 

Financed by the National 
Geographic Society of America, 
Yale University, and the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, the expedition 
will study natural history and 
collect specimens in the high 
grass and jungles of teak, sal, 
and other woods. Nepal is 
particularly famous for its 
elephants, tigers, wild oxen, and 
great one-horned rhinoceros; but 
there are also buffaloes, jackals, 
wolves, deer, rhesus monkeys, 
snakes, lizards, crocodiles, and 
the honey-badger, a weird animal 
that turns a somersault on the 
slightest provocation; Strangest 
of all, perhaps, is the highland 
flower mouse, an Asiatic vole that 
lives in grass nests in the hollows 
of decayed trees. 

The expedition will also study 
the bird-life of Nepal, for the 
country has innumerable interest¬ 
ing species,, including the white¬ 
faced wagtail, the blue-bearded 


bee eater, and the laughing 
thrush. 

The most dangerous part of 
the five-month exploration will 
be spent in the Terai area, which 
has a sinister reputation for 
malaria. Commenting on this 
.area. Dr Ripley, the leader of 
the expedition, says: “Like virtu¬ 
ally all of the country, the Terai 
is ’ terra incognita ’ for the 
scientist and geographer.” 

Subsidiary work planned by 
the expedition includes a survey 
for the Indian Government with 
the idea of finding suitable terri¬ 
tory as a national park in which 
to preserve the vanishing great 
Indian one-horned rhinoceros. 


Can You Beat 
This One? 

Most of us know a good fishing 
story or two, hut feio can he as 
strange as this true adventure of 
a C N reader on holiday at 
Yarmouth, 

^HiRTEEN-YEAR-oLD Robert Green 
was standing on the beach 
with his father, watching the 
rough seas and fervently wishing 
that he had a rod and line, when 
out of the sea, riding on the crest 
of a wave, like a surf rider on his 
board, loomed a huge fish. Robert 
sprang to one side in alarm, but 
its tail knocked him down, almost 
winding him. However, between 
the two of them they dragged it 
ashore. It was a live tunny fish 
weighing two cwts! 


Barefooted 

Football 

'J'HE Indian Soccer XI recently 
in England left an enduring 
impression on the minds of many 
who saw them play, for most of 
the Indian artists played the 
game barefooted! Accustomed 
as we are to stout football boots, 
the performance of the unshod 
visitors seems unbelievable. 

Eastern players, however, 
nearly all play football bare¬ 
footed, and it is a fact that 
some of the most famous of 
our own footballers began their 
game as barefoot laddies of re¬ 
mote Scottish towns and villages 
or of the English North. Among 
the most notable of the great 
unshod was John Goodall who, 
because he was born in London 
during a visit by his Scottish 
parents, was later claimed by the 
F A for England, for whom he 
played in a succession of matches 
against Wales, Ireland, and his 
native Scotland. Normally he 
was a Preston North End player, 
after which he captained Derby 
County for many years, ending 
his career with Watford. 

Goodall used to explain his 
mastery of the ball by saying 
that he “got the feel of it” by 
playing football barefooted regu¬ 
larly as a boy in Scotland. He 
used to add that when his first 
boys’ team had a really im¬ 
portant match he was careful to 
borrow his sister’s boots! 

BEWARE OF THE 
DEATH CAP 

^HE British Medical Journal 
has once again been pointing 
out the danger of the poisonous 
fungus Death Cap (or Amanita 
Phalloides). This closely re¬ 
sembles the mushroom, but is 
deadly in its effect when eaten. 
It is suggested that 90 per cent 
of deaths from mushroom poison¬ 
ing are due to the Death Cap, 
whose symptoms appear, from 
eight to twelve hours after eat¬ 
ing. 

The Death Cap can be detected 
by its gills, which are always 
white, unlike * the mushroom. 
Moreover, it usually grows in 
woods, where mushrooms are 
rarely found. 


Moliere*s Amusing Story of THE 'IMAGINARY INVALID, Told in Pictures 


This is the first instalment of the story of a world-famous I dramatist, wrote it as a satire against the doctors of his | but Moli^re really was a sick man, suffering with a lung 
seventeenth-century play. Moliere, the great French | day who could not cure him. He himself acted in it; I disease, and died after the seventh performance in 1673. 



M. Argan was a wealthy gentleman living In He sent for Angelique and told her his plans. 
Paris, who imagined he was ill, though there She was horrified, for she was in love with 
was really nothing wrong with him. He spent .Cleante. Toinette, the maid, said : ** Fancy 
a lot of money on doctors and medicine, and making her marry a doctor so that you can 
intended to make his daughter, Angelique, get medicine cheap ! Argan'retorted : “If 
marry young Dr Thomas Diafoirus, son of the she won’t I shall put her In a convent.” Toin- 
famous Dr DIafoirus and nephew of Dr Purgon. ette cried: “Nonsense! You would never 
Thus he planned to have three doctors in the do it. You’re a good man at heart in spite of 
family to look after him. your silly fancy abopt being III.” 


Argan’s angry shouting at Toinette brought 
his wife# Beline, the stepmother of Angelique, 
into the room. She was a heartless woman 
who had married old Argan for his wealth, 
hoping he would soon die. Now she artfully 
opposed his plan, for she wanted Angelique 
to be shut up in a convent, where she would 
need no money, so that she, Beline, could 
Inherit all Argan’s fortune. 


Dare Angelique Disobey Her Father? Next Week*5 Instalment Will 


That evening Cleante came to the house, pre" 
tending to be Angelique’s new singing master. 
Then Dr Diafoirus and his son Thomas called. 
Thomas, a stupid fellow who did not know 
Angelique, said to her : “ Madame, you are the 
most gracious stepmother . . .” Argan broke 
in, ” That is my daughter, this Is my wife. 
Angelique,” he commanded, “take the hand 
of this gentleman and betroth yourself to him ! 

Supply the Answer 
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Constellation 
OF THE Eagle 

By the C N Astronomer 

^HE grand constellation of 
Aquila, the Eagle, may now 
be seen occupying a large portion 
of the southern sky in the 
evening, its many bright stars 
being readily identified fi^om the 
accompanying star-map. This 
symbolical group of stars, like 
that of Cygnus, the Swan, which 
is just above the Eagle, is of very 
great antiquity. 

The Eagle was venerated by 
the ancient Sumerian and Baby¬ 
lonian peoples in at least 3000 b c 
and long before the ancient 
Greeks associated the Eagle with 
the story of Jupiter and the 
beautiful boy Ganymede. This 
Eagle became a sacred emblem 
of the Romans, and through 
them it became an emblem to 
several states in Europe and, 
finally, to the United States of 
America, 

Of Aquila's countless myriads 
of stars the chief in interest is 
Altair because it is the nearest to 
us, being only about 16 light- 
years’ journey distant. Its dia¬ 
meter has been calculated to 
be about 1,200,000 miles, so were 
it as near as our Sun Altair 
would appear nearly half as 
wide again. Since it radiates 
nearly nine 
times more 
heat than pur 
Sun, it is for¬ 
tunate for us 
that Altair 
is 1,012,000. 
times farther 




Parliament of Science 

, Leaders of many branches of science have been meeting at 
Brighton for the 110th annual session of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, At this learned gathering 
nearly 300 scientists spoke ; and here follow notes from the 
addresses, given by four prominent scientists. 

Rewards and Fairies 

Jn his address to the Archaeolo¬ 
gists on Folk Lore, Mr R. 

Sayce remarked on the way a 
tradition continues from genera¬ 
tion to generation and travels 
from one country to another. 

For example, cremation came 
to Britain from Asia in the 
Bronze Age about the time that 
Stonehenge was built, and has 
so persisted that Britain now 
leads the world in its practice. 

The St John’s Eve bonfires were 
the same iri the 13th century in 
the England of the Plantaga- 
"nets as they were in the Victorian 
Age; and the May Eve bonfires 
of Sweden and elsewhere were 
almost all introduced about' the 
end of the Middle Ages from 
Lubeck and Holstein. 

And when did the belief in 
fairies first come? Chaucer knew 
it; so did Shakespeare, and it was 
Bishop Corbet, who probably 
knew him, who coined the 
phrase “Rewards and fairies.” 

Manners Makyth Man 

jN the Presidential Address to 
the Educationalists the need 
that headmasters and head¬ 
mistresses should teach rather 
than become administrators was 

the point continually stressed. 1 he OeCTet OJ r'entCtlltn 


of this influence of a master. We 
read of Albert the Wise as Master 
of St Peter’s School at York in 
the eighth century gathering his 
boys about him at mealtime. 

Tapping the Water 

Jn Dr A. E. Trueman’s address 

to the Geologists he stressed 
the value of the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain in the 
maps it has been making for 
more than a century, and is con¬ 
tinuing in the six-inch-to-a-mile- 
scale map begun half a century 
ago. 

The Geological Survey has still 
much to do. The coalfield survey 
brought it new tasks, the Water 
Act of three years ago new 
obligations. One "section of the 
Act made the Geological Survey 
responsible for information about 
all underground water supplies. 
All scientific facts about borings 
and wells are collected and made 
available for everyone who needs 
or wants them. Besides this the 
surveys of the*principal iron ore 
fields have shown that in the 
area from the Humber to Oxford¬ 
shire the proved reserves of iron¬ 
stone amount to more than 
2000 millions of tons, and there 
is more to come. 


away. 

Gamma in 
Aquila, also The chief stars 
known by its AqmJa 

Arabic name Tarazad, is next in 
apparent brightness. It is a 
grand sun that radiates 125 times 
more heat and light than our 
Sun and so is very much larger 
than Altair. Gamma is of the 
“giant ” type, with a diameter 
of about 43 million miles. That 
is about 50 times greater than 
our Sun’s, and were it as near 
Gamma would cover an area of 
the sky about equal to that of 
the whole constellation of Aquila. 
But Gamma is some nine million 
times more distant than our Sun 
and its light takes 142 years to 
reach us. 

Beta in Aquila is a sun very 
similar to ours, its light taking 
only 42 years to reach us; while 
Delta, at a distance of 60 light- 
years’ journey, radiates - about 
13 times more light and heat and 
approaches Altair in size. Theta 
is of particular interest because 
it is composed of two suns; 
these revolve round a central 
point between them with great 
rapidity in only 17 days, and are 
relatively close together, being 
only about ten million miles 
apart on an average. Together 
these tvro suns radiate 'about 
90 times more light and heat 
than our Sun, but from a 
distance 9,810,000 times farther 
away. 

Zeta in Aquila is 5,063,000 
times more distant than our Sun 
and radiates about 30 times more 
light; it is about twice the width 
but with a much hotter and 
brighter surface. A small “ com¬ 
panion” sun that radiates less 
than a hundredth part of ours 
accompanies Zeta and may 
revolve round it. Eta is remark¬ 
able for the periodical variations 
in its light which indicate that it 
possesses a planetary body that 
revolves round it and partially 
eclipses it, as in the case of Algol. 

G.F.M, 


though the absence of enough 
teachers and good-enough schools 
was not forgotten. 

But the President had a good 
word to say about the school 
meals for, “as Samuel Johnson 
once observed, * He who does not 
mind his belly will hardly mind 
anything else.’ ” The school 
meals service has of late been 
well and rightly developed.' The 
children’s health has benefited, 
and also their manners.' As long 
ago as the 14th century William 
of Wykeham took his place with 
his scholars in the refectory and 
so helped them to live up to 
his motto of Winchester that 
“Manners Makyth Man.” 

- There is an even earlier record 


NEW value of the X-rays in 
industry was revealed by Sir 
Lawrence Bragg in his address 
on recent advances in the study 
of crystals. 

Analysing crystals has become 
such a fine art, said Mrs D. 
Hodkin, FRS, that the X-rays 
disclose the structure of penicillin 
and so may lead to its chemical 
synthetic manufacture, and at 
any rate will show wherein lie 
the healing powers of penicillin 
and other moulds, and why they 
are destructive of disease 
microbes. In another direction 
they may also throw a flood of 
light on the isoprene which is so 
important a factor in artificial 
rubber. 


SHOP AFLOAT Namesake Towns 


Mr and Mrs Boyd settled 
into a houseboat on the 
River Thames they found that it 
was difficult to buy fruit and 
vegetables. They discovered that 
many other river-dwellers also 
had the same difficulty, and that 
gave Mr Boyd an idea. 

He converted two surplus 
Naval pontoons into a craft 20 
feet long by six feet wide and 
built a superstructure Vvdth wood 
taken from p&cking-cases. He 
then obtained a seven-h p motor¬ 
car engine and converted it to 
drive his unusual craft. 

Now Mr and Mrs Boyd are well 
known along the Thames, for 
they ply between Staines and 
Sunbury selling fruit and vege- ' 
tables. 

SEAL OIL 

J^ARLY this year a party from 
the Australian National Ant¬ 
arctic Research Expedition estab¬ 
lished a base on Macquarie 
Island, a Dominion possession in 
the South Pacific, about 1000 
miles from Tasmania.. Now 
samples of blubber and oil taken 
from seals and other animals on 
the island have been sent to 
Melbourne so that Government 
analysts can assess their com¬ 
mercial possibilities. 


and Villages 

J^HE G P O has been appealing 
to the public to write a full 
address on the envelopes of their 
letters. Much trouble and delay 
is caused to Post Office officials 
by badly addressed correspond¬ 
ence and sometimes a letter or 
postcard with an enigmatical 
address has to be‘sent back home. 

Some people forget that there 
are many places in Britain with 
the same name. In the official 
list of post offices there are, 
for example, six Newports in 
England, one in Wales, one in 
Scotland, and two in Ireland. 
There are five Wellingtons, and 
three Westburys in addition to 
Westbury-on-Severn, Westbury- 
on-Trym, and YTestbury-sub- 
Mendip. As for Newtons and 
Newt owns, they are everywhere. 

There are four. Ashfords in 
England as well as Ashford Hill 
and Ashford Carbonell. Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch and Ashby St 
Ledgers have endeavoured by 
these grand additions to dis¬ 
tinguish themselves from the 
common ruck of Ashbys. 

People who forget to put the 
county after a name of this kind 
must thank the Post Office 
geographical experts if their 
letters reach their friends. 


The children are eating 
more Hovis and honey 





Hix 


^0 keep their strength up 
the natural way 

iHovis 

THE BETTER-BALANCED BREAD 


A new 
F- Book 

Specially Written By 

"0(x|TqW 

Tell yom parents and 
your teacher about it! 

Tell your friends about it, too ! 
The book is called The Enid 
Blyton Road Safety Colouring 
Book, which has 26 pictures 
for you to colour and 26 verses 
for you to read and remember. 
There is also a complete short story 
specially written by Miss Blyton. 
You will get hours of pleasure from 
this book, which teaches you 
how to take care of yourself when 
you cross the road and how 
to take care of other children. 
That’s important, isn’t it? The 
Enid Blyton Road Safety Book 
costs only one shilling, and yoii 
can "get it, or order Jt, from your 
bookshop, newsagent" or stationer. 
If you have any difficulty send 
a Postal Order for i/- to the 
publishers and they will post it to 
you. Their address is: PITKINS, 
5/6 CLEMENT’S INN, LONDON, 
W.C.2. When writing, please state 
your age and say where you go 
to school. 


NOURISHING & ECONOMICAL 



Made by The Shredded Wheat Co. Ltd. 
_ WELv/yn GARden City, Herts. 


HAVE YOU READ 

“WILD LIFE” 

—the new Country Lovers* 
Magazine ? 

★ 

Beautiful Pictures of Wild 
Birds and Animals. 

★ 

Children’s Pets Corner. - 
★ 

New Enlarged Su/nmer Number 
tjld, (Postal Order) Post Free 

WILD LIFE PUBLICATIONS, 

58 Maddox Street, London; W.l. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOK^P 



Guess 

h/herr- 


/ 


l^ade in minutes 
•flavours three 
Goodness in its^Rec^ 

Brown & Poison Flavoured Cornflour for 

BLANCMANGE 

This is Brown & Poison’s world- 
famous Cornflour with liighest 
quality flavourings added. That’s 
why the blancmanges and sweet 
sauces it makes are so good, so 
appetising and so delicious. 

Supplies arc short, but you may 
be lucky if you keep on asking. 

DY APPOINTMENT CORNFLOUR MANUFACTURERS TO JI.M. THE 
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The Bran Tub 


the 

are 

she 


SIMILAR STORY 

'J’HE teacher was reproving 
twins. 

“Your, essays on Our Cat 
the same, word for word," 
said sternly. 

“Yes, miss," replied the twins. 
“It's the same cat." 

What Town Is This ? 

JN the trench but not in the 
moat, 

In the cent but not in the groat, 
In the laugh but not in the smile, 
In the yard but not in the mile, 
In the fire but not in the heat, 
;»vln the town but not in the street. 
In the glue but not in the pot, 

A Berkshire ^ town—what have 
you got? Answer next week 
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FINGER-NAIL FACTS 

HEALTHY person’s finger-nails 
grow about an inch-and-a 
half a year. Those of people who 
are ill or under-nourishfed grow 
less quickly. The nail on the 
middle finger grows slightly faster 
than the rest. It takes four 
and a half months for- a finger¬ 
nail to grow to its full length. 
The average man of seventy has 
renewed his finger-nails about 
186 times. 


RODDY' 



suppose if that is a landscape 
this must be a facescape ! " 

—BEDTIME CORNER- 


Jackoquite fancied himself as a “shoot¬ 
ing star " when he scored a goal 

WHAT ARE WE? 

"We are two brothers. We are 
not particularly good-looking 
but we are useful. We have only 
one foot each, but we go about 
on four. s 4 nuris fo 4w4 y 

What Your Name Means 

Neal .. champion 

Nellie .. light 

Nicholas ., victory of the people 

Nigel .. black 

NoraU^, .. honour 

Olga .. holy 

UNFRIGHTENED 

^pHE youth, when asked why he, 
was late, 

Replied, with smile disarming. 
The reasgn, sir, my clock you see. 

I find no more alarming. 

With Malice Aforethought 

J£e was boasting that he had 
never had an accident. 

“But you told us yesterday that 
you were once tossed by a bull," 
remarked his friend. 

“But that wasn’t an accident; 
he did it deliberately." 


But not the kind of shooting star to And Jacko need not have called “Wei 
which Professor Pongo was referring, headed,sir,” asP.P.saw more “stars.'L 


Philip the Fieldmouse 


should I collect nuts 
and seeds?" cried naughty 
Philip Fieldmouse. “I want 
to stay and play hide-and- 
seek." 

“If you don’t gather stores 
for'the winter," answered his 
mother, “you will starve . . . 
Look! There’s such a nice 
old chaffinch’s nest in the 
hedge along there! Why 
don’t you hide some corn in 
that for a start?" 

With a sulky twirl of his 
thin tail Philip set to work, 
and soon he had a small store 
tucked away in the nest. 
Then he decided to go into 
the wood for some. nuts. 

He w'as scuffling at the 
bottom of a hazel bush when 
he heard a rustle overhead. 
Looking up, he saw a huge 
mouse with big bulging eyes 
and a furry tail. 

■ “Are you hunting for nuts 
to hide in winter storehouses, 
too?" Philip squeaked rather 
nervously. 

“Hunting for nuts, yes," the 
other answered. “But I don’t 
bother much about store¬ 
houses, I eat the, nuts now. 
And then I get fat enough to 
live all through the winter 
without often eating at all." 

Philip thought that this was 
such a good idea that he would 
do the same. So he ate, and 
ate, AND ATE, till, he felt 
so tight round the waist he 
could not bend. Then.he went 
off home to have a nap. 


But his mother met him on 
the way. “Have you got 
another' storehouse? ’’ she 
asked. “You didn’t put much 
in that nest." 

Philip nodded. He cer¬ 
tainly was not going to tell 
anyone of his new way of 
winter storing! • 

. But in the night he had to! 
My! He was so ill. He felt 
just as a boy does after having 
had too many ices. 

“You silly child I ” his mother 
said when at last she had 



heard the whole story. “That 
was a Dormouse you were 
talking to, not a mouse like 
us. They sleep almost with¬ 
out waking the whole winter- 
through, so they don’t need 
lots of storehouses as we do!" 

The next day Philip col¬ 
lected more stores than any 
of the others. 



other Worlds 

Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 
south-west. In the morning 
Venus is in the 
I south-east and 
i Saturn low in 
the south-east. 

I Our picture 
; shows the Moon 
• at 9 p m Friday, 
September 17. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Beware of Berries. Beneath 
the hedge, thickly clustered round 
a single stalk, grew a great many 
scarlet berries. 

“Oh, how pretty! Shall we 
pick them?” suggested Ann. 

“They might be poisonous,” an¬ 
swered Don doubtfully. 

“They can’t be; I’ve seen birds 
eating them," protested his sister. 

“They are poisonous," said 
Farmer Gray, joining the 
children. “Wild arum, or cuckoo 
pint, whichever you like, is one 
of a number of plants which bear 
berries that are edible to birds, 
but poisonous to man. No 
matter how attractive berries 
may look, they should he left 
alone unless you are certain that 
they are harmless.” 

Children’s Hour 

BBC Programmes from Wednesday, 
September IS, toTucsday, September 2L 
’ WEDNESDAY, 5.0 The Toytown 
Treasure. 5.30 Young Artists. Mid¬ 
land, 5.30 Songs; a Bobby Brewster 
Story. N, Ireland, 5.0 Mr Murphy 
and Timothy John; I Want to be 
an Actor; News Talk; Songs. 
North, 5.0 Wandering with Nomad; 
Music; Commonwealth Affairs. 
Welsh, 5.0 South Sea Mission. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 The Black 
Wherry (Part 1); Kirkintilloch 
Children's Choir. North, 5.0 Songs; 
The Deserted Aerodrome (Part 3). 
Welsh, 5.30 Children of Switzer¬ 
land; Nature’s Mischief Makers. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Sherlock Shrimp 
and Watson Winkle (2). 5.15 The 
Bedknob, the Bonfire, and the 
Broomstick (Part 3). 

SATURDAY, 5.0 A Norman and 
Henry Bones Adventure. 5,40 Ship¬ 
wreck and Sunken Treasure—a 
talk. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 Story; Chase 
Youth Choir; A Bible Story; Two 
Violins. N, Ireland, 5.0 Nature 
Diary; Prizewinning Stories. Com¬ 
petition; From Different Angles; 
Songs. North, 6.0 A Story; Pro¬ 
ducing an Opera. 

MONDAY, ,5.0 A Child and a 
Pony in Kansas (Part 3). 5.30 

Young Artists. Midland, 5.30 
Young Artists; The Enchanted 
Valley. N. Ireland, 5.30 The Prince 
and the Chimney Sweep (Part 5); 
A Serial; Ballypriormore Public 
Elementary School Choir. North, 
5.30 Music; London Log. Scottish, 
5.30 Songs, 5.40 The Birdman. 

TUESDAY, 5.30 The Treasure 
Seekers (4). 5.20 Songs. 5.40 

' Water Colour Sketching. North, 
5.0 Stuff and Nonsense; Pencil and 
Paper. Scottish, 5 0 A Tammy 
Troot Story; Down at the Mains. 


Sage Saw 

JT is. better to play with 
ears than your tongue. 


your 


LAST WEEK'S 
ANSWERS 

What Am I? 

A football 
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GREAT SURPLUS^ 

l»A, OFFER 

mrmp* 

Bnaun 



BRITISH 
NAVAL^ 


Compact Binoculars, 7 oz. Crystal clear lenses. 

Ideal iioliday and spbrting events, 40s. 6d., 
post, etc., Ij-. W.D. model full size binoculars, 
complete in case and leather slings, £3 10s., 
post, etc., 1 / Very special 6 lens Achromatio 
model 19s. 6d., complete in case. Tost 1/-. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 196-200 Coldharbour Lane. London, S.E.S 
1 minute from Loughporovgh Junction Station, London, 


GOVERNMENT STAMPED 
Kaval telescopes, powerful lenses, modern 
micj-ometer focus apparatus. Splendid lens. 
Approx. 15 in. length. Pick out objects witb 
precision at many miles range, 35s. only. 
Post a-nd Packing 1/6. Two or more .carriage 
free. TARPAirLINS, 70 sq. ft, 20/-. 
LARGER SIZE^. TENTS, MARQURRS, 
Camping Equipment in Stock. Send Id. for List. 
















































































































